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State Laws 


An anti-CO bill, almost identical to that 
defeated in Tennessee, was pending in the 
California Senate last month. 

The similarity between the measures, and 
the sporadic appearance of anti-CO articles 
in small town papers, all based on information 
from the Americanism Committee of the 
Veterans of 2 Wars, suggested to the 
NSBRO that the bills were being sponsored. 

advisors and others in state capitals 
were asked to notify the NSBRO promptly if 
any similar legislation was introduced in 
other states. 

The California bill proposes to deny to all 
COs the right to hold public office or public 
employment. Pacifist and other liberal or 
religious groups immediately organized to 
combat it, and at least one newspaper, the 
Hollywood Citizen-News, has voiced its op- 
position to the proposal. 

In Tennessee, for example, pacifists felt 
that the net effect of the Freeman bill was to 
help the CO cause, serving as it did to air 
the whole problem and prompting a number 
of strong speeches in defense of COs in the 
legislature. 

(Continued on page 2) 


Death 


George H. Moyland, 39-year-old Waldport» 
Oregon, assignee, was killed by a falling limb 
March 8 while working on the project’s 
tree-felling crew. 

The death is the 18th in‘CPS and the 
fourth at the Waldport camp. Last October 
12 George R. Watkins, a member of the same 
ten-man crew, was killed in almost an 
identical manner. 

Lay died in a Toledo, Oregon, hospital 
three hours after his skull was fractured by a 
17-foot limb torn from a tree adjoining the 
dead snag he was bringing down. 

According to other members of the crew, 
Moyland had stepped to what he considered a 
safe position as the dead tree, 136 feet high, 
began to topple, but its branches were meshed 
with the second tree and a green limb was 
snap by the force of the fall and hurled at 
him like a missile. . 

The tragedy, coming so soon after Watkins’ 
death, sti some resentment among as- 
signees as being “unnecessary”. They pointed 
out that Moyland was an accountant and 
declared that neither he nor Watkins was 
fitted for such hazardous work, particularly 
while serving without pay, piel, wn a bene- 
fits or accident insurance. 

Professional loggers, they said, will do 
snag-felling work only at top wages and with 
full provision for accident compensation and 
insurance. 

Moyland was a former accountant from 
Chicago and had always been known in CPS 
as a slow, but steady and conscientious worker. 
He was described as being extremely careful 
about safety regulations. 

Moyland listed his religious affiliation as 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. He was 
married, but no children, and his wife, 
Muriel, had visited Waldport from Chicago 
the day before the accident. 

All project work was suspended the next 
day for a safety meeting. Forest Service 
men declared that the snag-felling would have 
to be continued to some degree but promised, 
and urged, greater precautions. 


Comptroller General 


A CPS man cannot collect wages if he 
works for a government agency during his 
spare time. He has no “right” to spare 
time and the government could order him to 
do the work in the first place. 

This is the gist of the latest ruling on CO 
earnings by U. S. Comptroller General 
ree | C. Warren. The ruling determined 
that the Forest Service could not pay a 
smokejumper assignee for furlough work 
which he cached land ear. 

The assignee, Walter Robutka of the Mis- 
soula, Montana, camp took the better part of 
a month off last November to work for the 
Forest Service as a truck driver at 85 cents 
an hour. His bill at the end of his furlough 
was $182.78. 

The Forest Service disbursing officer ques- 
tioned the legality of the claim, however, and 
asked the Comptroller General for a ruling. 

“_ .. the services of a conscientious objector 
for work of national importance under civilian 
direction are completely at the disposal of 
the United States Government during the 
existing emergency,” the Comptroller General 
replied. 

“His freedom to pursue personal activities 
is restrained; his welfare, conduct and social 
treatment are controlled; and his right to 
the financial benefits of his labor is limited. 
Of course, he is not a member of the armed 
forces . . . however, although the service he 
is required to perform is not of a military 
nature, his obligation to perform it is to be 
compared to the obligation of a soldier.” 

There is no limitation on the number of 
hours an assignee may be required to work, 


(Continued on page 2) 


Baby Co-op 


The long arm of cooperatives is reaching 
out to help rock the cradle at the Ft. Steil- 
acoom, Washington, Hospital unit. 

Spurred both by the sweep of life and the 
lack of official dependency provisions within 
CPS, eight of the 11 couples in the unit have 
banded themselves into a cooperative to 
promote and finance babies. 

As far as is known by the NSBRO, this is 
the first such baby Co-op on record. 

Single men as well as couples in the unit 
are eligible to join “in order to lend encourage- 
ment to those who may be contemplating 
marriage’. 

The Co-op works on the principle “from 
each according to his means; to each according 
to his needs”. On the balance sheet, this 
means about $38 a month from contributions 
so far on the credit side, and no expenditures 
reported to date. Members are not expected 
to spend more than $200 for any one baby, 
and funds will be used for other sickness or 
accident bills incurred by members. 

The report announced that membership 
would be limited to those who are or have 
been at Ft. Steilacoom, but other CPS couples 
who are interested in copying or extending 
the idea might write Bill Cable, P. O. Box 244, 
Ft. Steilacoom, Washington. 


Hygiene Authority 


Meanwhile at the Elkton, n, camp, 
two assignees have started the Civilian Public 
Hygiene Authority, dedicated to the principle 

(Continued on page 2) 


Biddle Memo 


Attorney General Francis Biddle has sug- 
gested to Congress sweeping changes in the 
conscientious objector situation. 

In his annual report for the Department 
of Justice (for the fecal year ended June 30, 
1944), he urged that Congress consider settin 
up a special board for COs, “having fina 
discretion with respect to their proper in- 
dividual classifications as well as to their 
ate 5 assignment to suitable and useful 
work.” 

He also pointed out that COs are not 
permitted to volunteer for relief work in 
devastated areas overseas, and recommended 
that the CPS “frozen fund” be used for CO 
dependency needs. 

Biddle’s recommendations followed his re- 
ceipt of a detailed memorandum from the 
NSBRO, dealing largely with the prison and 
parole picture, and a series of conferences 
with Paul Comly French to discuss the overall 
CO situation. Hayden Covington, represent- 
ing the Jehovah’s Witnesses, accompanied 
French during one of the conferences. 

In addition, a supporting memorandum, 
discussing Jehovah’s Witness problems, was 
filed by the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Regarding the JWs, about 3,000 of whom 
have been convicted of violations of the 
Selective Service Act, the Attorney General 
commented only briefly. After pointing out 
that they constituted the largest numerical 

in the objector category, he added: 

“The special difficulty posed by this group 
is that they generally decline to accept a 
conscientious objector classification, main- 
taining that they are entitled to the absolute 
exesaption accorded to ministers. 

“This difficulty can hardly be resolved 
unless Congress is willing either to alter the 
ordinary concept of ministers, or to grant 
absolute exemption to conscientious objectors. 


Absolutists 


“The next group,” he went on, “presenting 
the most intractable administrative problem, 
consists of those who are frequently termed 
absolutists, who object to all forms of con- 
scription. They have resisted, passively or 

(Continued on page 2) 


Verse and Verse 


A British CO and his wife who tried to 
adopt a child at Bath, England, were turned 
down by the Western National Adoption 
Society “because it was not the Society's 
practice to place babies with conscientious 
objectors”’. 

he incident occasioned some comment in 
British newspapers, but the final word was 
added by Reginald Reynolds writing in the 
Bulletin of the Central Board for COs His 
immortal lines in commemoration follow: 


Bathattitude 


A Bath-chair strategist’s beatitude 

Reflects a realistic attitude: 

‘Blessed is he who fights against the Hun 

And rocks the cradle while he holds the 
gun.” 


But in the list of curses he inserted 

An obsolete beatitude, inverted: 

“Curst are the pacifists, for though they be 
Children of God, they shall have none from 
me.,”’ 
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State Laws—(from page 1) 


The Nashville Tennessean called the bill a 
“viciously-intolerant measure . . . concoc 
from such a brew as drugged the minds of 
Hitler’s fanatics. . . . It is not cowardice but 
courage which a man exhibits who stays loyal 
to his conscience. It is to the credit of an 
enlightened government that a way was 
found in the beginning of this war for men 
who were opposed to shedding human blood 
on the grounds of religious conscience to 
serve their country with honor, either in or 
out of uniform .. .” 

According to reports from Nashville, George 
Freeman, author of the bill, was in personal 
disrepute the day his proposal came up for 
decision, having Yost his temper and started 
to pull off his coat and hit another legislator, 
a blind man, the day before. His bill had no 
supporting votes. 

Another aspect of the debate greatly in- 
terested pacifists. Rep. Freeman and other 
legislators repeatedly quoted State Selective 
Service theadquarters as saying there were 
35,000 COs from Tennessee, the great major- 
ity of them classified I-A-—O. 


Comptroller General—(from page 1) 


he pointed out, aside from a 44 hour per 
week minimum. 


Didn’t Lose Time 


Robutka himself, although he was not paid 
for the time he worked, later won a decision 
to have the time recorded as “project” rather 
than “furlough” so that he did not lose the 
time involved. 

In addition to the argument that a CPS 
assignee has no “right” to free time during 
which he can demand that the government 
pay for his service, the Comptroller General 
also cited a federal statute which states: 

“No officer in any branch of the public 
service, or any other person whose salary, pay, 
or emoluments are fixed by law or regulations, 
shall receive any additional pay, extra allow- 
ance, or compensation, in any form whatever, 
for the disbursement of public money, or 
for any other service or duty whatever, unless 
the same is authorized by law, and the 
appropriation therefor explicitly states that 
it is for such additional pay, extra allowance, 
or compensation.” (Section 1765, Revised 
Statutes, 5 U. 8. C. 70.) 

The ruling admitted that because Robutka 
was assigned to a church-sponsored camp, the 
statute might not squarely cover his case. 
He felt, however, that the great weight of 
opinion was against the payment and cited 
numerous court decisions involving COs to 
prove his case. 

“While the nature of his (Robutka’s) reg- 
ularly assigned duties is not indicated,” he 
concluded, “it would seem that this clearly 
was work of a nature such as could have 
been required of him by virtue of his status 


of a conscientious objector assigned to work 
of national importance under the supervision 
of the Forest Service. .. . 

“Tf the assignee here in question could have 
been assigned to the duties of a truck driver 
while in a duty status, he could have been so 
assigned -while on furlough. . . . Accordingly, 
I am constrained to hold that you are not 
authorized to certify the subject voucher for 
payment.” 


Baby Co-op—(from page 1) 


“of improving basic living needs of campers 
and making things as pleasant as we can 
while in CPS”. 

Earle Pettit and Frederick Hansen, found- 
ers, have polled campers to get individual 
constructive ideas of camp needs, and have 
listed these in order of importance. First 
CPHA projects are cleaning and painting the 
refrigerator, introducing better lighting and 
greater efficiency in the kitchen. Next comes 
scrubbing and painting the lavatory and 
washroom. 


Biddle Memo—(from page 1) 


belligerently, the modes of treatment available 
under existing law. Many have gone to 
rison rather than to the public service camps 
or conscientious objectors which have been 
organized with the sponsorship and support 
of virtually all religious groups. 

“The absolutists have been given separate 
classification and exemption under the English 
law. Short of this, they will continue to be a 
constant source of difficulty, taxing the re- 
sources of firmness and understanding with 
which the administrative authorities have 
attempted to deal with them. 

“There remains the group assigned to the 
public service camps or to special projects, 
whether by original classification as con- 
scientious objectors or by parole after im- 
prisonment for failure to comply with the law. 

“Of about 7,000 ansigned to public service 
camps at the close of the fiscal year, 45 
per cent had been detailed to special pro- 
jects, which include such diverse activities 
as hospital work, farming, fire-fighting by 
parachute-jumping, and ‘guinea-pig’ medical 
experiments. 

‘Relief work in devastated areas overseas 
had been planned as another of these activities 
but was prevented by a rider to the Military 
Appropriations Act, 1944. While most of 
those still attached to camps are there by 
preference, it is clearly in the national interest 
that the maximum number possible be placed 
in work on vitally useful projects. 


Urges Dependency Fund 


“The men receive their maintenance and 
$15 per month for expenses; where work is 
done for private employers the balance of 
the prevailing wage is placed in a general 
fund; it has been recommended by the Selec- 
tive Service System that this fund be used 
to make dependency allotments, and I concur 
in this recommendation. 

“It is evident that many complexities have 
been encountered on both the legislative and 
administrative levels, and that while greater 
flexibility has been achieved than in the last 
war, there is again presented an opportunity 
to profit from experience. 

“In any further consideration of the selec- 
tive service legislation, or any future adoption 
of peacetime military training, it will be 
necessary to weigh the administrative, psy- 
chological, and ethical problems of conscienti- 
ous objection which have not yet been fully 
solved. 

“The Congress may well consider the 
desirability of meeting these complexities by 


establishing a Board to deal especially with 
conscientious objectors, having final discretion 
with respect to their proper individual clas- 
sifications as well as their prompt assignment 
to suitable and useful work.” 

The Attorney General preceded his recom- 
mendations by saying he was not discussing 
the “class of artful dodgers who seek to ap- 
propriate the conscientious objector label and 
who tend: to bring discredit on the entire 
group.” 

He also compared, the situation with that 
in the first war, declaring, “We have profited, 
I believe, from our experience in the last war. 
Nevertheless we have not met this problem— 
or more accurately this series of problems— 
with entire satisfaction, and it may be 
appropriate to take stock of the situation at 
this time.” 

In general, he said, there has been almost 
“complete acceptance of the most compre- 
hensive conscription law in our history”. 
Out of 45 million registrants, more than 
8,500,000 had been inducted into the armed 
forces by that date, yet only 10,782 delin- 
quents had been convicted, including COs. 


Federal Council 


The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has joined its voice to 
those recommending more liberal treatment 
of conscientious objectors. 

The Council’s Executive Committee on 
March 20 adopted a resolution asking that 
CPS projects be expanded to include overseas 
service as well as religious and social work, 
that CO parole procedures be improved, that 
the government assume the maintenance of 
CPS men and provide for their dependents. 

The resolution was drawn up by the 
Council’s Committee on the Conscientious 
Objector, headed by Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam. The Council now hopes to distribute 
its recommendations to the Military Affairs 
Committees of both House and Senate, and 
to a number of government agencies. 

Text of the recommendations follows: 

“The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America is gratified with the recog- 
nition accorded conscientious objectors to 
war under the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940. 

“‘We welcome the opportunities for construc- 
tive national service open to conscientious 
objectors under the trying circumstances 
imposed by a global war. In non-combatant 
service with the armed*forces, in efforts to 
conserve our national resources, in caring for 
the mentally ill and the mentally deficient, 
in public health projects, on farms and as 
subjects for medical experiments, conscien- 
tious objectors have contributed to the welfare 
of the nation. 

“It is our desire that the work of the 
conscientious objectors shall be utilized to 
the maximum social advantage. We believe 
that religious and social welfare organizations 
should have access to the services of qualified 
Civilian Public Service assignees who may 
seek work with such agencies. 


Parole Should Be Facilitated 


“We believe the parole of imprisoned 
conscientious objectors should be facilitated 
under the procedures provided by law so 
that the nation may profit from their socially 
useful work. 

“{n keeping with the spirit and intent of 
the Selective Service Act we believe that the 
maintenance of conscientious objectors as- 
signed to Civilian Public Service is properly 
the responsibility of the federal government. 

“We believe that the earnings of these men 
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now held in a frozen fund of the United 
States Treasury should be made available 
for the relief of their dependents and that 
just compensation should be provided when 
men are killed or injured in executing the 
duties to which they are assigned. 

“We join our military leaders in paying 
tribute to those conscientious objectors clas- 
sified I-A—O who are serving with honor and 
often with heroism under in the armed 
forces, especially in the Army Medical Corps. 
We are in accord with the purpose of the 
War Department that these men who have 
served honorably in the armed forces shall 
not be discriminated against in matters’ of 
discharge and the benefits embodied in the 
GI Bill of Rights. 

“We hold that the stake of the churches 
in the preservation of freedom of conscience 

that the various communionsstrength- 
en their fellowship with such of eir 
number as may be in prison and in Civilian 
Public Service. It is our hope that the 
churches will, until the government has 
assumed these responsibilities, seek through 
such procedures as have been approved by 
their national bodies to meet the maintenance 
costs and dependency needs of these men.” 


In Prison 


A total of 29 men, designated as COs and 
JWs by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were 
sent to prison from March 8 to 22 for viola- 
tions of the Selective Service Act. Of the 
total, 19 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The list included Robert Hegler who walked 
out of the Lyons, N. J., Veterans’ Facility 
unit, who was sentenced to Danbury for three 
years; and Willis Giese, who began his three 

ear term in Lewisburg after the U. 8. 
Supreme Court couldn’t agree on his claim 
that the Presidential Are Board was 
ill y made up of army officers. 

ohn 8. Stokes, Jr., who walked out of the 
Germfask, Michigan, government camp was 
sentenced to three years at Milan, Michigan. 

Meanwhile the Licnine men have been 
authorized for parole under the terms of the 
Executive Order 8641 parole plan: 


To Plan2 IAO 
Mill Point, W. Va.: Harry W. Wyatt. 
To Plan 4 Hospital or Farm Work 


Lewisburg, Pa.: R. Alfred Hassler, Wallace E. Young. 
Milan, Mich.: William P. Wynes, Raymond 8. Howell, 
Robert yigae. ’ 
iS) noe amp, Mo.: William G. Matthews. 
exar Texas: Gene H. Johnson, Joseph W. Inman. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 
For Military Service 


Belton, Mont.: Earl L. Westtinges. 1AO (Navy). 
Gatlinburg, Tenn.: Bernard V. Hall, LAO. 
Germfask, Mich.: John 8. A. Coffman, LA. 

Mancos, Colo.: James H. Bommerscheim, IA. 

For Physical Disability 

CPS Farmer (Lenawee County, Mich.): Samuel 8. 
Groff. 


Downey, Idaho: Donald J. Friesen. 
Luray, Va.: Warren S. G , 
Rivers, Calif.: Fred Shubin. 

Waldport, Ore.: Floyd F. Sexton. 
For Dependency Reasons 


Coshocton, Ohio: Joseph R. Kafka. 


Walked Out 


Big Flats, N. Y.: Cedric Comstock. 
Three Rivers, Calif.: Frank Rubio. 


Hospital Units 


The American Friends Service Committee 
has discontinued its sponsorship of the Mid- 
dletown, Conn., State Hospital unit at the 
oat of a majority of the unit assignees. 

ecording to Information, Friends CPS 
publication, 30 of the 85 men in the unit 
wanted the AFSC to continue its sponsorship, 
but only 12 desired transfer if the AFSC 
ended its relationship. At the same time, 21 
men in other AFSC camps and units wished 
to transfer in if Middletown was to become a 
government unit. 


Women’s Units 


The Mennonite Central Committee is set- 
ting up women’s units this summer in four 
or five mental hospitals where MCC assignees 
are located. The units, to serve for 12 weeks, 
will follow the pattern set by the women’s 
units last summer in the Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
and Howard, R. I., hospitals. 

“The purpose of the program is to provide 
a channel for Christian service for women who 
desire to serve in a manner related to our 
peace witness,” explained the Gospel Herald. 

“Educational activities will be organized 
for hours off, and in at least one unit, oppor- 
tunity for relief training will be provided. 
While the emphasis of the program will be 
focused on Christian service, members enter- 
ing the units will be able to earn between 
$150 and $200 during the 12-week period.” 


Germfask 


The camp manager at the Germfask, Mich., 
government camp has resigned his job in 
protest. 

His resignation, he wrote to the project 
superintendent, “‘is taken only after thoroughly 
familiarizing myself with the situation. 

“IT have found the Selective Service treat- 
ment of men in this CPS camp to be the 
reestablishment of slavery in our nation and 
the punishment of men whose conscience does 
not permit their participation in war. As a 
liberty-loving American citizen and ex-service- 
man, I cannot take part in the administering 
of a system of unpaid, forced labor.”— 
Signed, Paul G. Voelker. 

oelker is the third manager the camp has 
had since it was started a year ago. His 
tenure lasted only a few weeks. 


British COs 


Up to Jan. 1, 1945, British local tribunals 
had made decisions in 59,836 conscientious 
objector cases, according to the Central 
Board for COs, London. The total included 
1,056 women. 

Under the British system, individuals with 
CO claims may +e offered one of four alterna- 
tives by the tribunals: unconditional exemp- 
tion, conditional exemption, noncombatant 
militafy duties, and straight military service. 
The 59,836 claimants were distributed as 
follows: 

Unconditional exemption: 2,865 (including 
66 women) or 4.8 per cent. 

Conditional exemption: 22,568 (including 
679 women) or 37.7 per cent. 

Noncombatant service: 16,753 (including 
38 women) or 28 per cent. 

Military service: 17,650 (including 273 
women) or 29.5 per cent. 

A total of 18,653 appealed their classifica- 
tions to the appellate tribunals, which varied 
the local decisions in 9,422 cases (50.5 per 


cent) but not always in the desired direction’ 
The appeal figures included 416 women (and 
it might be noted that their percentage success 
on appeal, as it was with their original clas- 
sifications, is slightly higher than the men.) 

The appeal also included those in 
the conditional exemption category who were 
asking for a change of employment conditions, 
rather than a change of classification. There 
were 850 of these. 

Among the 719 men in the British armed 
forces who applied for a CO status, dischar 
was not recommended by appellate tribunals 
in 186 cases; 35 were given noncombatant 
service; 494 received conditional exemption; 
and four were accorded unconditional ex- 
emption. 


Comparison with the U. S. 


Britain, with one-third the population» 
thus appears to have a far greater number 
of COs than the U. 8. which would have to 
produce about 180,000 to achieve the same 
percentage. 

Direct comparison is difficult however, the 
NSBRO pointed out, because there is no CO 
register in this country and the figures in 
many of our CO classifications are not known. 

The U. 8. has no counterpart of uncondi- 
tional exemption except for pacifist ministers 
and those who receive occupational, over-age 
or physical deferments. There is no way of 
determining the size of this group, at least 
for the duration, inasmuch as their deferment 
or exemption is not granted on grounds of 
conscience. 

Similarly, we have no accurate res on 
the number of I-A-Os, or those who have 
been denied CO classifications entirely, figures 
which are included in the British totals. 

Only direct comparison is the British con- 
ditional exemption which roughly corresponds 
to alternative service in the U. S. Here the 
U. 8. total is much lower, 11,000 against 
22,000, about one-sixth when measured 
against populations. 


A Tribunal Member Objects 


The CBCO Bulletin also reported the case 
of the tribunal mcmber who had to resign 
his position because he found himself asking 
the same questions the COs before him were 
posing. 

“As a consequence,” he wrote, “my sym- 
pathies are too much with the objector for 
me to sit on the tribunal before which he 


appears.” 


Legislation 


Without restrictions or even a dissentin 
vote, the House of Representatives appro 
a one-year extension of the Selective Service 
Act last month. Little if any more opposition 
is expected in the Senate. 

The 13-line bill was introduced into the 
House on March 15, approved within the 
week by the Military Affairs Committee, and 

assed the next day by the House as a whole. 

he bill amends only the date the Act shall 
be in effect, changing it from May 15, 1945, 
to May 15, 1946, or until the end of the war, 
whichever is the earlier. 

The House Military Affairs Committee 
heard only two witnesses in considering the 
measure, both army generals who asked that 
the law be extended as it stands. Several 
Congressmen who wished to stop the army’s 
practice of sending men into combat after 
only five months of training, withdrew their 
objections. 

On the House floor, the bill was put on the 
unanimous consent calendar, gen y re- 
served for less important measures, where one 
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dissent will force postponement. The bill 


was passed unanimously. 
Nurse Draft 
The Senate Military Affairs Committee was 
still considering the House bill to draft 
nurses last week, and more opposition was 
predicted than in the House where the bill 
was poe with an overwhelming majority. 
The House bill does not specifically men- 
tion COs, but provides for the same conditions 
of deferment and exemption as contained in 
the Selective Service Act. The question of 
nurses arose, however, during debates on 


the House floor. Rep. Carl Hinshaw (Calif.) 
asked: 


“Suppose there are conscientious objectors? 
I assume there are nurses who belong to 
religious orders who are opposed to active 
participation in the military service. Suppose 
they decline not only the commission but the 
service as a nurse, or any service in the 
army. Are they subject to the $5,000 fine 
or the five years’ imprisonment, or whatever 
it is that the Selective Service Act provides?” 

Rep. Forest A. Harness (Ind) replied 
simply that it was difficult for him to under- 
stand “the reasoning of any qualified nurse 
who would conscientiously object to nursing 
men who have been wounded in fighting this 
war’. He doubted if any such cases would 
arise. 

Rep. Walter H. Judd (Minn.) ended the 
discussion by pointing out that the Selective 
Service Act, the pattern for the proposed 
nurse draft, provided for COs. 


I-A-Os 

The medical and hospital corps of the 
Army and Navy, including their person- 
nel, were coming in for their share of Congres- 
sional attention last month. 

Rep. John D. Dingle (Mich.). has proposed 
that the Army and Navy elevate to second 
lieutenants and ensigns those medical and 
hospital corpsmen who have served three 
years or more. They would then receive the 
same pay and allowances as the Army and 
Navy nurse corps. 

Meanwhile Rep. Ivor D. Fenton (Pa.) 
offered a bill to give an “expert medical 
corpsman badge” and an extra $10 a month 
to members of the Army medical corps who 
have served under fire. 

The bills were referred to the Military and 
Naval Affairs Committees. 


Westward Ho 


The annual CPS migration west for the fire 
season was being planned last month. Selec- 
tive Service announced that 500 men from 
eastern and mid-western camps are scheduled 
to be moved during the month of May to 
camps in Oregon and California. 

eanwhile, no new special projects will be 
approved until the increased quotas in western 
fire camps are filled, it was announced. 


CPS Lore 


Another in Tue Reporter’s series of those 
stories in CPS which are fast becoming legends. 
(Like all legends, their chief value is in their 
interest rather than their accuracy.) For this 
story we are indebted to the San Dimas Rattler. 

A California assignee was on his way east. 
The train to Pittsburgh, second section, was 
not in the least crowded and he sat next a 
young fellow in complete silence for a long 
time. Then he noticed his companion was 
scratching a rash on his hand, and remarked: 

“Looks like poison oak.” 

“Yes, that’s what it is. Looks like it.” 


“Do you work outdoors where you get into 
it?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

“You don’t remember where you could 
have gotten it?” 

“T think I know all right, but I think it is 
poison ivy” 

“They both act the same.” The assignee 
suspected the outcome of the conversation 
and went on. 

“Do you work where you can 

“Yes. I work for the Soil 
Service.” 

“Do yoy make anything?” 

“Very little.” 

“You must have a draft deferment.” 

“T have a wife and baby.” 

“Then you must be Class III-A.” 

“No, I have a Class Four deferment.” 

“Are you under Selective Service in your 
work?” 

“In a way.” 

“What CPs camp are you on furlough 
from?” 

(He was from a Maryland unit.) 


From the Papers 


From the leading editorial by Daniel A. 
Poling in the Christian Herald, official publica- 
tion of the International Christian Endeavor 
Society: 

One of the finest Christians I know is a 
young man of my church who is a conscien- 
tious objector. At the moment he is an 
attendant in the violent ward at a Virginia 
institution for the insane. Surely no soldier 
in any foxhole has a less desirable assignment. 

Here too is moral courage of the highest 
order. Nor does this young man regard 
himself as removed from the war and exempt 
himself from its responsibilities. He knows 
that indirectly at least, he makes it possible 
for other men to bear arms. He knows that 
in a world of war there is no escape from war. 
He is grateful that his country respects his 
conviction, honors the integrity of his choice 
and uses, rather than wastes, his life. 

I have met COs in many theaters of this 
global conflict who are as realistic as is this 
young man, met them individually and in 
groups from California to Chungking. On 
occasion I have talked to them long and 
intimately. 

They are making their lives count in con- 
structive service for their fellows, as members 
of the ambulance co and bearers of the 
wounded as well as in laboratories and public 
institutions. Their physical courage and 
moral fortitude have been honored. Some 
have been decorated on the field of battle. 
Seldom have men in the fighting forces failed 
to gratefully acknowledge the bravery of 
objectors such as these. . . . 

Nevertheless the recognition of the status 
of the CO is again the difference between 
Hitler and freedom, the difference that must 
increase rather than decrease if freedom itself 
is to be enriched and strengthened... . 

Recently a Protestant missionary journal 
carried an article, informative and eloquent, 
which told the brave story of the conscientious 
objectors and plead for a righteous and 
Christian attitude toward them. “What 
Shall We Do With Seven Thousand Con- 
sciences?” was the title of the article. . 

But here is one sentence from the piece 
that is exactly what the Church should not 
say and write in such a time as this. 

“T could not escape the conclusion that here 
were young Americans of such outstanding 
intellect, character and religious convictions 
that they will some day contribute the best 
leadership of the churches and of the nation.” 

It is against that “best leadership” that 
in the name of 12,000,000 other consciences 


t it often?” 
nservation 





I protest. Later in the article the author 
writes of these 7,000: “in them tness is 
passing by.” , but again in the name 
of the 12,000,000 I protest. ; 

The comparison is both invidious and 
odious and serves neither American nor 
Christian unity. Also it misrepresents the 
"7,000 consciences’’. 

I too have seen greatness passing by—on 
desert roads and on jungle trails, down the 
oceans and across the skies. From these too 
will come that “best leadership of the churches 
and of the nation” for in these too is “out- 


‘standing intellect, character and religious 


conviction”. 

I deny the implication that morally and 
spiritually these ions are the inferior of 
the 7,000. In this denial I speak for and 
not against the 7,000. 

“We are not divided, all one body we,” 
should be the song of our Protestant faith and 
our call to Christian unity as we rise to 
receive our sons returning from the wars. 
shall receive any additional pay, extra allow- 
per cent had been detailed to special proj- 
ects, which include such diverse activities 
subjects for medical experiments, conscien- 
tious objectors have contributed to the welfare 


From the newsletter of John Metzler, regional 
representative of the Brethren Service Committee: 

The train was sold out the night I went east. 
I got on without reservation and took a seat 
in the club car. I was prepared to “sit the 
night up” in company with the army colonel, 
the navy lieutenant and the ordnance in- 
spector who shared the booth-like corner in 
which we were crowded. 

We talked about the war and more of it. 
The last one and the next one. After some 
hours I told the men that I was a minister. 
The colonel let out a roar. 

“Well, boys, let’s give him the works. We 
will tell you what kind of church the boys 
want after the war is over”. 

Then with blistering irony he began to 
satirize the way ministers had invoked God 
into the war. In Germany they say, he said, 
“God is on our side.” Here we say the same. 
“You ministers do not understand much, do 
you? You cry wolf when you think you need 
to ” 


By this time a crowd had gathered around 
our corner. In “= glee he rode on, castigat- 
ing the ministry for its evils in this matter. 
I was smiling—for he was going right down 
my alley and didn’t know it. Bo f let him 
have it full force. 

“Now you are talking my stuff. I am not 
only a minister, I am a pacifist minister. I 
am occupying this precious travel space to 
visit in the camps with the men who are 
conscientious objectors to war.” 

There was a solemnizing moment of quiet 
before he said, ‘‘That’s the only m the 
church has in such an hour as this.’’—Harry 
K. Zeller. 





